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most difficult part of the experimental problem lies in
the determination of the corrections to be applied on
account of the absorption of the earth's atmosphere. It
would take us too far to discuss the formulae and meth-
ods of calculation which have been proposed. They are
necessarily very complicated (those, at any rate, which
are tolerably accurate in their results), because they have
to take into account the meteorological conditions, espe-
cially the hygrometric state of the air. Besides this,
the absorption varies greatly for radiations of different
pitch, so that the violet rays, which are photographically
the most active, suffer more than the green and yellow,
which are most effective in the growth of plants; and
these more than the red; and the red, in their turn,
much more than the low-pitched, slowly vibrating waves
which, though invisible, are still powerful carriers of
energy.

Speaking loosely, it may be estimated that, at the
sea-level, in fair weather, neither excessively moist nor
dry, about thirty per cent, of the solar radiation is
absorbed when the sun is at the zenith, and at least
seventy-five per cent, at the horizon. Of the rays
striking the upper surface of the atmosphere, between
forty-five and fifty per cent., therefore, are generally
intercepted in the air, even when there are no clouds.

Of course, it does not follow that the heat absorbed
in our atmosphere is lost to the earth. Far from it:
the air itself becomes warmed and communicates its
heat to the earth; and, since the atmosphere intercepts
a large proportion of the heat which the earth would
radiate into space if not thus blanketed, the temperature
of the earth is kept much higher than it would be if
there were no air.

Instead of stating how much ice would be melted in